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manner. Unhappily, of his numerous works, 
only the merest fragments remain. We haw no 
evidence that he exercised his art elsewhere than 
«t Teniae, or that he ever resided out of the Ve- 
netian territoryv In his pictures) the heads, fea- 
tures, costumes, are all stamped with the Vene- 
tian characterv He had no school, though, in- 
duced by his social and affectionate nature, he 
freely imparted what he knew, and olten worked 
tn conjunction with others. His love of music, 
end his love of pleasure sometimes led him astray 
from his art, but were more often his inspu-ers. 
Both are embodied in his pictures, particularly 
his exquisite pastorals and concerts, over which, 
however, he has breathed that cast of thought- 
fulness and protbund leeling which, in the midst 
ol harmony and beauty, is like a revelation or a 
J)rophecy of sorrbw. All the rest of what is re- 
corded concerning the life and death ot Giorgione 
may be told in a few words. Among the painters 
Who worked with him was Pietro Luzzo, of Fel- 
tri, near Venice, known in the history of art as 
Morta da Feltri, and mentioned by Vasari as the 
inventor, or rather reviver, of arabesque' painting 
in the antique style, which he had studied am.id 
the dark vaults of the Eomnn ruins. This Morta, 
as Ridolfl relates, was thelriend of Giorgione, and 
lived Tinder the same roof with him. He took 
advantage of Giorgione's confidence to seduce 
and carry off from his house a girl whom he pas- 
sionately loved. Wounded doubly by the false- 
hood' of his mistress and the treachery of his 
friend, Giorgione sank Into despair, and soon af- 
terwards died, at the early age of thirty-three. 
■Morta da Feltri aftwwards fled ftom Venice, en- 
tered the army, and was killed at the battle of 
Zara, in 1619. Such is the Venetian tradition. 

Gldpgione's genuine pictures are very rarely to 
be met wilh^ of those ascribed to him the greater 
dumber were painted by Pietro della Vecchia, a 
Venetian, who had a peculiar talent toB imitating 
Giorgione's manner of execution and style of 
tolor. ""These imitations deceive picture-dealei's 
and collectorsj they could not for one moment 
<leceive those who had looked into ihe feeling im- 
pressed on Giorgione's works. The only picture 
which could have imposed on the true lover of 
<Giorgione is that in the possession of Lord Pran- 
icis Egerton, the Four Ages, by Titian, in which 
the tone of sentiment as well as the manner of 
Giorgione are so happily imitated that for many 
.years it was attributed to him. It was painted 
by Titian when he was the friend and daily coa- 
|>anion of Gtiorgione, and under the immediate in- 
fluence of his feelings and geniu?. 

We may divide the undoubted and existing pic- 
tures of Giorgione into three classes. 

1. The historical sntgects, which are very un- 
common; such seem to have been principally 
«onBned to his irescoes, and have mostly perish- 
ed, df the lew which retnain to us, the most la- 
Utons is a picture in the Brera at Milan, the Find- 
ing of Moses. It may be called rather a romantic 
and poetical version than an historical represent- 
ation of the scene. It would shock Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. In the centre sits the princess under 
a tree; she looks with surprise and tenderness on 
the child, which is brought to her by one of her 
attendants. The squire or seneschal of the prin- 
cess, with knights and ladies, stand around; on 
one side two lovers are seated on the grass; on 
the other are musicians and singers, pages with 
dogs. All the figures are in the Venetian cos- 
tume; the coloring is splendid, and the grace 
and harmony of the whole composition is even 



thd more enchanting ftom the naivete of the con- 
ception. This picture, like many others of the 
same age and style, reminds us of those poems 
and tales of the middle ages, in which David and 
Jonathan figure as "preux chevaliers," and Sir 
Alexander of Macedon, and Sir Pans of Troy fight 
tournaments in honor of ladies' eyes, and the 
' ' blessed Virgin. " They must be tried by thslr 
own aim and standard, not by the severity of an- 
tiquarian criticism. 

In the Academy of Venice is preserved another 
historical picture, yet more wildly poetical in con- 
ception. It commemorates a fact — a dreadful 
tempest which occurred in 13i0, and threatened 
to overwhelm the whole city of Venice. In Gior- 
gione's picture the demons are represented in an 
Intfernal bark exciting the tempest, while -St. 
Mark, St. Nicholas, and St. George, the patron 
saints of Venice, seated in a small vessel tossed 
amid the waves, oppose with spiritual arms the 
powers of hell, and prevail against them. 

In our-National Gallery there is a small histor- 
ical picture, the death ol Peter, the Dominican 
friar and inquisitor, called St. Peter the Martyr, 
who was assassinated. This picture is not of 
much value, and a very inferior work ot the mas- 
ter. 

Sacred subjects of the usual kind were so sel- 
dom painted by Giorgione, that there are not, 
perhaps, half a dozen in existence. 

2. There is a class of subjects which Giorgione 
represented with peculiar grace and lelicity. They 
are in painting what idj'ls and lyrics are in poetry, 
and seem like direct Inventions of the artist's own 
mind, though some are supposed to be scenes 
frem Venetian tales and novels now lost. These 
generally represent groups ot cavaliers and ladles 
seated in beautiful landscapes under the shade of 
trees, conversing or playing on musical instru- 
ments. Such pictures are not unfrequent, and 
have a particular chnrm, arising trom the union 
ot melancholy feeling with luxurious and festive 
enjoyment, and a mystenous allegoric3l signifi- 
cance now only to be surmised. In the collec- 
tion of Lord Northwick, at Cheltenham, there is 
a most charming picture m this style, and in the 
possession of Mr. Cunningham there is another. 
To this class may also be referred the exquisite 
pastoral group of Jacob and Rachel, in the Dres- 
den Gallery. 

• 3. His portraits are magnificent. They have 
all, with' the strongest resemblance to general 
nature, a grand Ideal cast; for It was In the char- 
acter of the man to idealize everything he touch- 
ed. Very few of his portraits are now to be iden- 
tified. Among the finest and most interesting 
may be mentioned his own portrait in the Munich 
Gallery, which has an expression of the profound, 
est melancholy. In the Imperial Gallery at Vien- 
na—rich in his works — there Is a picture repre- 
senting a young man crowned with a garland of 
vine-leaves; another comes behind him with a 
concealed dagger, and appears to watch the mo- 
ment to strike. The expression In the two heads 
can never be forgotten by those who have looked 
on them. The fine portrait of a cavalier, with a 
page riveting his armor, is well known. • It is in 
the possession of the Earl of Carlisle, and styled, 
without much probabUlty, Gaston de Folx. A 
beautlfiil little Ihll-length figure in armor, now in 
the collection of Mr. Rogers, bears the same 
name, and is probably a study for a St. Michael or 
aSt. George. Lord Byronhas celebrated insome 
beautiful lines the impression made on his imnd 
by a picture In the Manlrini Palace, at Venice; 



but the poet errs iu styling it the " portraits of 
his son, and wife, and selC" Giorgione never had 
either son or wife. The picture alluded to repre- 
sents a Venetian lady, a cavalier, and a page, 
— portraits, evidently, but the names are un- 
known. 

The striking characteristic of all Giorgione's 
pictures, whether portraits. Ideal heads, or com- 
positions, is the inefl'aneable impression they leave 
on the memory — the impression of re<{iit}/. In the 
apparent simplicity of the means through which 
this effect is produced, thetbw yet splendid colors, 
the vigorous decision o( touch, the depth and ten- 
derness of the sentiment, they remind us of the 
old religious music to which we have listened in 
the Italian churches — a few simple notes, long 
sustained, delictously blended, swelling into a 
rich, fall, and perfect harmony, and melting into 
the soul. 

Though Giorg:one left no scholars, properly so 
called, he had many imitators, and no artist ol 
his time exercised a more extensive and long-felt 
influence. He difl'used that taste lbrvi'?id aivd 
warm color which we see in contemporary and 
succeeding artists, and he tinged with his man- 
ner and teellng the whole Venetian school. 
Among those who were inspired by this powerful 
and ardent mind, may be mentioned Sebastian 
del Plombo, of whom some account has already 
been given; JacopoPalma, called OWPalma, b. 
1518, d, 15i8; Paris Bofdone, b, 1500, d. 1570; 
Pordenone, b, 1486, d. 1540; and, lastly, Titian, 
the great representative ot the Venetian school. 
The dift'erence between Giorgione and Titian, as 
colorists, seems to be this, that the colors of 
Giorgione appear as if lighted up from within, 
nnd those of Titian, as if lighted from without. 
The epithet fin-i/ or glowing would apply to Gior- 
gione; the epithet golden would express the pre- 
dominant hues of Titian, 
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Messrs. Kensett, Lang, and Geo, A. Baker 
have just formed a most delightful art colony at 
the new building 1,195 Broadway, where they 
have pitched their easels, and surrounded them- 
selves with all the elegances of modern beauty 
and Improvement* 

Kensett Is at work on a picture of " Windsor 
Castle," a dellghtfu', silvery grey landscape, 
painted with all that delicacy of treatment tbr 
which Mr, Kensett is so justly celebrated. 

Another charming picture in the gentlemen's 
studio is a view ot one of the small ponds at New- 
port, in wlilch we just catch a glimpse of the 
ocean, dotted here and there with white sails and 
baslcing under the warmth ot a Summer sky, 

Lang is devoting his attention almost entirely 
to art instruction at present,, and has but little 
time for painting, notwithstanding which he has 
commenced a fine picture, illustrating a scene in 
Che life of Queen Bllzabethr in which be has suc- 
ceeded in Infusing a great deal of character into 
the figure of the "Virgin Queen," 

It would well repay a visit to Mr, Lang's Art 
Institute, if only to witness with what luxurious- 
ness the rooms are fitted up, and how admirably 
they are adapted to the pui-pose tbr which they 
are designed, 

Shattuck has just finished a delightliil patfora 
landscape, bright, sunny, and breathing of peace 
and happiness from every point. 
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Martin is at work upon a picture of Uie " Lower 
Saranao, Adironilacks,-' wh.cb, judging from its 
present appearance, promises to be entirely dit- 
ferent in style and treatment from any of tliat 
gentleman's former efforts. 

Whittredge is painting a view of tlie Piairie 
near Denver, which, although in a very unfinish- 
ed condition at present, gives promise ol being a 
tine picture. 

Gignoux has just finished a stron°r picture ol 
the "Jung Fran," and is now engaged upon a 
sunrise ofl'ect, which is really beautifW, a wild 
Adirondack lake, over which hang the heavy 
raists of morning, the sun struggling through the 
clouds, dispelling the fog, and casting a golden 
radiance over the brilliant autumn landscape. 

Jerome Thompson is at work upoa an attract- 
ive prairie picture, in which he has successfully 
reproduced the brilliancy of flower and foliage, 
tbr which the great West is so noted. 

Fredericks is painting an ideal, portrait, full of 
sentiment and poetry, and, moreover, excellent 
in color and treatment. -^ 

Hows is at work on a picture of the "Lower 
Attsable Lake, Adirondacks," a strong, luminous 
and atmospheric landscape, giving with great fi- 
delity the efl'ect of the late autumn. 

Colman has nearly finished a beautiful land- 
scape of Westchester County scenery. The sun 
is almost set, and the long shadows of the trees 
are cast upon the ground, while over the line of 
distant hills the moon is rising, and casts its 
light upon the waters of the Hudson, of which we 
just Catch a faint glimpse, Mr. Cohnan has treat- 
ed his subject with g.eat originaUty and power, 
giving us a picture thorouglily admirable in every 
respect. 

Brevoort has an excellent landscape, near Par- 
mlngton, Ct., Iresh, crisp, atmospheric, and 
brimful of Nature, and the pure air of the coun- 
try. 

J. p. Srailie has on his easel an attractive little 
picture of "The Hudson, near Hyde Park," and 
his brother, Gteo. H. Smilie, has nearly completed 
a view of the "Catskill Clove," wliich is marked 
by great finish, and elaboration of detail, while 
the color is rich, truthful, and effective. 

Jas. Hart has under way a landscape which 
promises to be one of his greatest elforts. A 
storm is coming up, and the black 'clouds are 
lowering over the landscape, the wind is whis- 
tling through the trees, which bend submissively 
before the fierce blast, a mass of cattle, alai-med 
by the rolling thunder, have rushed in aliilght 
from a neighboring brook, and stand conttonting 
the approaching storm with terrified look and 
action; over all we see that almost midnight 
darkness which invariably precedes" a thunder 
storm, we look into the mass of black clouds, and 
endeavor .to pierce the obscurity ; we feel the cold 
wind, emd can almost hear the lowing of the af- 
JMghted cattle, so admirably has Mr. Hart suc- 
ceeded in catching the fiill sentimeat, meaning, 
and grandeur of his subject. Here and there we 
find a recollection ofTrayon, but the mass of the 
picture is marked by originality, and breadth of 
power and treatment. 

Rosenberg is at work on a large picture of 
"Long Branch by Moonlight," in which he is 
succeeding admirably in giving the clear, cold 



eftect of moonlight, while the figures -introdueed 
are marked by gi-eat variety, and originality of 
action, as well as strong ihdividualizaition of 
character. 

Wagner, among many other ilower pictures, 
has an excellent study of " Pitcher Plants," good 
in color and desisn. 

Burling has nearly finished a spirited picture 
of the "Saut St. Marie," which is boldly and 
strongly painted, while the effect of the stormy 
sky, and the rush and dash of the water are ren- 
dered with great power. 

Ward, whose design lor the Shakspeare monu- 
ment has, by the way, been accepted by the com- 
mittee, is at work on designs for a monument to 
be erected in Boston, commemorative of the in- 
troduction of the use of Ether as a Anassthetic. 
On the summit is to be a colossal figure of the 
Good Samaritan, while around the base are to be 
bas-relielS showing the advantage of the discov- 
ery. Two of these Mr. Ward has finished; one 
representing a scene on the battle-field, another 
a view in an hospital; in both he htts been won- 
derfully successJul, giving strong, and effective 
gi'oups, marked by great character, and original- 
ity of conception. 

. R. L. Pyne has just completed a large land- 
scape of the Catskill Mountains. The spectator 
is supposed to be standing on the North Moun- 
tain, looking out upon the Catskill Lakes, the 
sun is setting, and almost hides in its splendor 
the distant hills. In the immediate foreground 
Mr. Pyne has not entire'y succeeded, but in the 
sky, and distance,' his efforts have been crowned 
with great success, there being in them a rich- 
ness of color which is thoroughly admirable. 

Mr. Pyne evidently paints . with a feeling for 
his subject, and, although, in his pictures there 
are faults, there is still a something which com- 
mands admiration and attention, you can see 
they are the children of his brain as well as hand, 
and as such must always call for commendation. 

Paletta. 
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Quintus Roscius, a Roman actor, became so 
celebrated upon the stage, that every actor of su- 
perior eminence- to his cotemporaries, has been 
since called the Roscius. • ■ 

It IS said that he was not without some personal 
defects, particulary his eyes were so distorted 
that he always appeared upon the stage with a 
mask; but the Romans ft-equeiitly constrained 
him to take it off", and overlooked the defonnitieg 
of his fS,ce that they might the better hear his ele- 
gant, pronunciation. 

In private he was so iuuch .esteemed as to be 
elevated to the rank of Senator. 

When falsely accused, Cicero, who had been one 
of his pupils, 'undertook his defence and cleared 
him of the malevolent aspersions of his enemies, 
in an eloquent oration extant in tus works. 

Roscius is said to have written a treatise, 
which has not escaped the wreck of time, com- 
paring, with success and aruditloii, the profession 
of the orator with that of the comedian. 

His daily pay for actln :s said to have been 
1,000 denarii, or £32 6b. English money, though 



Cicero makes his annual income amount to the 
enormous sum of £47,d34 10s. 

Dr. Burney observes that there -are several pas- 
sages Iti Cicero concerning Rosislus, which if the 
ancient actors, Eonians as well as Greeks, did 
not declaim in musical notes, would be wholly 
unintelligible. 

He tells ns (de Orat) that Roscius had always 
said, when age should dimmish his powers, ho 
would not abandon the stage, but would propor- 
tion his performances to his strength, and make 
music conform to the weakness of his voice; 
which really happened, for the same author in- 
forms us that in his old age he sung in a lower 
pitch of voice, and made ^ the Tibioines play 
slower. 

As there were combats, or contests, established 
by the ancients for the voice, as well as for other 
parts of the gymnastice, those who taught the 
management of the voice were called phonasci, 
and under their instructions were put all those 
who were . destined to be otators, singers and 
comedians. 

Roscius had an academy for declamation, at 
which he taught several persons preparatory to 
their speaking in public, or appearing upon the 
stage. ^ ■ _. 

These are' proofs sufficient of. the dramatic 
declamation of the ancients being uttered in mu- 
sical tones, agreeing with those of the mimical 
instraments by which they were accompanied. 
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The Louvre has purchased six fVescoes by Lu- 
ini, price $10,000. 

In a drawer of an obscure Inn of Draguigaan 
a visitor ilcently found this note: " I passed a 

night in this inn on the , 1851, flying my 

enemies' persecution. 1 met at the table d'hote a 
a pensioned officer who asscrtal he knew me. 
Bragging humbug 1 G. Garibaldi," This was 
just when Garibaldi had been obliged to fly 
Rome and when he was attempting to get to 
America. His name was on every tongue. An 
officer, not knowing he was present, boasted he 
knew him, and probably gave him a bad charac- 
ter. Garibaldi dared not to contradict him, but 
left this note in a writing desk in the inn, hoping: 
it would be disco vered^in a few days after his de- 
parture. ■ 

At the last masked ball at (he Grand Opeta^ . a 
gentleman asked a pierrettes "Will you allow 
me to call on you !" Her reply was: "Sir, yoit 
insult me J here is my card." 

In 1866 there : was 1500 failures in Paris? In 
1865 there was 1634. ' 

In England, there is 1 murder to every 678,000 
sou's; in HoUand, 1 to every 1 03.000; in Prussia, 
1 to every 100,000; in Austi-la, 1 to every 77,000; 
Spain,'l to every 4113; and in the Roman States, 
1 murder to evei-y 750 souls. 

There have been two severe earthquakes m Al- 
geria, It was felt in Belgium. ^ 

At the close of the last masked ball of the 
Grand Opera, the mummers found to their arnae- 
inent the streets covered with sleet. Not a carri- 
age of any description was to be had; The most 
elegant dominos were obliged to return home on 



